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SALAD, ANYONE? 


The conditions under which California fruits and vegetables are 
produced are a scandal which, when the full story is told, will make 
conditions in the meat-packing industry of fifty years ago seem attrac- 
tive by comparison. 


The Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee, AFL-CIO and the 
California Labor Federation, AFL-CIO, wish, at this point, to raise a 
series of questions. It is nearly incredible that such questions need 
to be raised in a society which considers itself "developed". But 
the unfortunate fact is that, with respect to its provisions for its 
employees, agriculture in California is as"underdeveloped™ as that of 
Costa Rica or Kenya. 


In some cases, the following questions virtually answer themselves. 
In other cases, we have ventured to advance what seem appropriate answers. 
In still other cases, the answers await technical investigation which we 
cannot provide, but which qualified State agencies could and should pro- 
vide. 


1. What is wrong with sanitation in California fields and orchards? 


What is right? The use of a common drinking cup, long since oute 
lawed in every other walk of life, is well-nigh universal in California 
agriculture. Among California's 89,418 commercial farms, the number 
which provide adequate toilets for their field workers can almost 
literally be counted on the fingers of one hand, Within the past few 
months, field and shed workers in San Joaquin County have described 
conditions in these ways: 


"In 1958, I worked in the grapes near Lodi... There were no rest 
rooms. Sometimes there would be a gas station close enough so we 
could go there. Otherwise, we went to a vineyard far away, where 
there was nobody working, and nobody could see us. The women do 
not like to work in the grapes because of this." 


(Mrs.) Amelia Rodriguez, 1843 E. 12th Street, 
Stockton, 


“Last April (1958), I. worked cutting-potatoes...° We had to 
catch the bus at 5:30 in the mornings..We got back in town at 
“7:30 pem. There was no place to wash our hands. There was 
one toilet, the outdoor type, that was very filthy. All 46 
women working there had to use their 10 minute break to go." 


Maria Concepcion Moreno, 707 No. Belvedere Ave. 
Stockton 


"IT have worked many different places in the onions. There have 
never been any sanitary facilities. We have to go in the. field.” 


(Mrs.) Dolores Amescua, 1537 E. 12th St., Stockton 


"T have worked in grapes, onions, tomatoes, and cotton, In 
the cotton camps, we paid $1.50 a week for a shack. There were 
no toilets, There are never any toilet facilities in the fields. 
We have to wait until we get home in the evening.” 


Emma Harley, 36C9:-E. Weber Street, Stockton 


"In the tomatoes this year,’ we left the housé at’ 4:30 a.m, 
and got back home about 7:00 or7:30 pem. There were no sanitary 
facilities... We.had to go in the fields. There°’was’ one water can 
for three or four. bus. loads of pickers. The water was warm <= 
no icé, We all drank from the same cup: many hoboes and winos 
from Skia Row, along with family people and teenagers...In the 
cotton this year, we left the housejat 4:00 a.m., and got back 
around 7:00 in the evening. There were no sanitary facilities 
at all. We would just find any place we could where people 
couldn't see us. Lots of us used irrigation ditches. There was 
one water container for all the pickers. The water was warm and 
dirty, with just a wooden top over the can. There were only 
two tomato cans to drink from for everybody. There were four 
or five bus loads of pickers: men from Skid Row, women, children, 
and lots of Mexican Nationals. There were lots of flies and mos- 
quitoes around,” 


Beverly Wilson, 3508 Moorfield Avenue, Stockton 


““With the help of my 14 year old son, I worked in the grapes 
near Lodi and Stockton last fall. .There were no sanitary facili- 
* ties. We went in the fields. We had to bring our own water for 
drinking." 


‘(Mrs.) Maria Hernandez, 2144 E. 11th Street, Steckton-—~ 
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"T picked cotton and tomatoes last year (1958). There were 
no rest rooms... Wetwould hide around the corner: someplace, or 
go:.into the: tall -grass.,.:There was no place ‘to wash our’hands. 

A- lot of people: dipped their hands in the drinking water. ‘A 
lot of them were sick people. I did not like this.:. But if 
you didn’t like the drinking water you::had to’ buy’ soda water, 
for 15¢ or 20¢ a bottle. 


(Mrs.) Dora Hernandez, 234 Visalia Court, Stockton 


"This-year (1958), from May to August, :I have worked:in 

the onion -- sometimes on the grader, sometimes in the field. 
On the grader, we. worked most. of the time oyver’9 hours, very 
often 10 and 12 hours. There was no rest period..eWe had water 
cans by the grader; The. people in the field: were supposed to 

;; have them,'too, but sometimes they did:not..: They came to:us 
for a drink: of water. We felt sorry for: them’and let. them have 
some of naar te the boss told: usfnot:-to let them use up 
our water. He said their boss was supposed to supply them with 
water; if we let bien use up our water,;hé:would not get anymore. 
One lady came from the field to the grader to get water. When 
she was refused, she said...that she would take the water even 
if she: had.to fight for it. The toilets. were at:least 15 minutes’ 
walk away»: That took yp almost our wholé-lunch hour if .we wanted 
to use them, .Sometimes there were no toilets: at all, or they 
were so far away:that,you had to go out to the fields.™ 


(Mrs.) Caroline: Oresco, 2:3) East 9th Street, Stockton 


“This year t worked in the fields,topping onions.: I 
worked -with my three girls, aged 12, 16, andil9. The: toilet was 
half a-mile,away., It was filled vp-and filthy. The. fieldswere 
‘better,:, In-another place, there was.a' toilet, but it had no 
doors, So. Wewneverus Lt.* 


jonzo, 503 W. Delhi Street ;: Stockton 
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| this year, out in the Islands. There 
are 21 women, anc men on thi: ticular job. There are two 
southousesiiss;no distinction. Both aresold, with lots! 6f cracks. 
“fo0ne -has mo-door,.andsthe dooriof the fothéer.one does not close. 
t There isone:-toiletipaper., There isso place ito wash your hands." 


(Mrs.) Rafaela Sanches, 225 Visalia Court, Stockton! 


1. We are indebted to the Comunity Service Organization for the 
statements reproduced here, 


~ Why, should the peopts of California and their duly constituted 


In the first place, because it would be ae the right, and 
the, decent: thing to do.. It is, -by the same tokens immoral, wrong and 
»yaenaigeent to .remain: unconcerned. 


But, the aniettion are apparently: such that changes in the present 
situation will not be made on grounds ‘of morality, righteousness, or 
decency. Let us, then, answer the above question somewhat differently. 
Californians. should be concerned about field sanitation because existing . 
conditions are in violation of the public interest,as embodied in a 
number of public codes. The State Department of Employment, for example, 
is not supposed to honor job orders from employers offering substandard 
conditions. “Substandard: conditions" -usually refer to wages and hours. 
But they might as well apply to the rudimentary amenities of potable 
water to drink, some place to wash one’s hands, anda place to go to the 
bathroom. If the Department of Employment took its regulations seriously, 
it would honor no job orders from agricultural employers. This would 
mean, among other things, that not a single Mexican National could be 
employed in the State until conditions in agriculture reached: a: reasonable 
standard, and these conditions were offered to American citizens. 


The State Department of Industrial Relations, likewise, operates 
under a number of regulations which quite:specifically' forbid the condi- 
tions which are nearly universal in California agriculture. For example, the Labor 
Division 2, Part 9, Chapter 1, Article:3, reads in part as follows: 
"Every factory) workshop, mercantd Lester tobhier establishment, in which 
one or more persons are employed...SHall be provided, within reasonable 
access,with a sufficient number of. waterclosets or privies for the use 
of the. employees... .When there are five or more employees of different 
sexes, /a sufficient number of separate water closets or privies shall be 
provided for the use of each sex, which shall be plainly’so designated." 


While agriculture is specifically exempt from much: Federal. and State 
legislation, it is not exempt from requirements concerning sanitation. 
ac .»,.The State Department of Public Health and local health jurisdic-. 
tisns” ftficti6n under a Targé niimber of codes and regulations “which, zone 
enforced, would enjoin the sanitation practices found in‘nearly every 
field, vineyard, and orchard.'in California. 
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All are logically and properly concerned. But, once again, let us 
be ccncerned, rather, with the social and political realities. The role 
of the public. is crucial... To most of the public, the operations:of the 
State. Departments of Employment and Industrial Relations probabliy ‘seem 
distant and esoteric. But the Public Health Department, on the other hand, 
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deals with. a.commodity which is of direct interest to almost everyone == 
the white~collar--worker, the laborer, thé professional; the housewife ,: 
liberal and conservative, .educated and unlettered}! ‘wealthy? vand impoverished. 
This commodity is health. 


Let us be frank. Public health departments are aki, when: they Eiak, i 
to attack social evils far more swiftly and thoroughly than’ any other agency. 
There are times, it appears , when many persons remain indifferent to social 
evils qua evils, but canbe shaken from their’ ‘apathy if these evils’ are 
shown to be threats to their’ own comfort''and well bean 


4, In what ways is field sanitation a threat tothe publicts comfort 
and wellbeing? 

Let us take this question a step at a time. In the first place, 
many of the fruits and vegetables produced in California are consumed: in: 
a raw state. Perhaps they are washed before they are consumed; pérhaps 
they are not. In any event, it is doubtful that a superficial ‘dousing «<9 } 
from a cold water spigot has much effect upon the sort of contamination 
with which we are concerned here, 


5. What types of contamination do you mean? 


Contamination by human excreta, basically. Following is a partial 
list of diséases‘ which’ are’ transmitted through fecal material::. ancylos~ 
tomiasis (hookworm’ disease); ‘ascariasis (roundworm); amebiasis’(amebic 
dysentery); shigellosis (basil tary dysentery); enterobiasis (pinworm 
or threadworm infection); ‘salmonellosis (paratyphoidifever); infectious 
hepatitis (epidemic Jaundice); pleuro“™ynia; -poliomyelitis;. tricchuriasis 
(whipworm disease); typhoid fever. Following is a partial list of 
diseases which are transmitted through sputum, skin lesions, and other 
types.of insanitation which could be largely checked: through. the provision 
of lavatory facilities: “bacterial conjintivitis;  herpangia; histoplasmosis; 
streptococcal infections (including scarlet fever): tuberculosis; ‘a wider 
variety of upper respiratory infections; and a number of the conditions, 
mentioned above, which are also transmissable through feces. 


6. Does the sun have disinfecting properties which eliminate the dangers 
of contamination | ot foods in the field? 


Cnly pacteriologists cam answer this question defini tavdtys Prom) 
lay point of view, it would seem doubtful that a head of lettuce, 
examplé,-which-is.contaminated, and field=packed.ten minutes later, .¢ 
had much of its contamination.removed by sunlight: or’ any: other agency. 


Ve How abdut canned foods? acs eae 
SS TT ame ote ment ae 
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“So far as we know, the cooking undergone by all ¢anried. foads ‘is - 
sufficient to kill harmfyt ofjicro-organi sms. What is’more, «before -they 
are canned, raw Ware customarily ‘thoroughly cleaned by healthy : 
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workers, in hygienic surroundings, since canneries operate under inspece 
tors who actually inspect. 


8. How about frozen fruits and vegetables? 
It is our understanding that the typhoid bacillus, for example, is 
not killed, but merely arrested, by freezing temperatures. But this is 


another point on which qualified scientists will hmve-to speak, 


9. If these health hazards have been latent for such a long while, why _ 
have there apparently been no major outbreaks! 


a. We have been lucky. 


b. The lettuce contaminated by a single Mexican National in the 
Salinas Valley may end up in salads in Scarscale, New York; Davenport, 
Towa; Las Vegas, Nevada; and a hundred way stations. It is difficult, 
under these circumstances, to speak of an “outbreak” in the usual sense, 
or to trace a source of infection. 


ec. In perhaps 999 cases out of 1,000, the infections which result 
from contaminated produce are never identified clinically. The over- 
whelming majority of these infections are no doubt enteric disorders, 
particularly salmonellosis and shigellosis. These diseases are most 
commonly manifested by nothing more than transient diarrhea. We 
usually shrug these conditions off as "24-hour flu." It hardly ever 
occurs to us to trace this “flu” to the salad we até from two to ten days 
previously. 


10. In the example given, why was a"Mexican National" singled out for 
' Special mention? 


a. Until recently, lettuce, celery, carrots, and other truck crops 
received treatment between the time they were harvested and the time they 
were shipped to market ~-- treatment which greatly lessened the dangers of 
contamination. The produce was washed, trimmed, and packed in sheds in 
which sanitary conditions were maintained. One of the consequences of the 
Mexican National program has been the transfer of packing operations from 
sheds into the fields. The produce is no longer washed between the time 
it is harvested and the time it reaches the consumer, 


b. Mexican Nationals dominate the production of most of the. crops 
about which we are concerned, as Table 1 reveals. 
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TABLE 1 


BRACEROS AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL SEASONAL WCRKERS, 
-BY CROP“AREA, CALIFORNIA, 1957 


County and Crop | Week ending | Total seasonal) Braceros | Braceros as 
: workers — percent of 
total 


Contra Costa 

Lettuce October 26 
Imperial 

Carrots November 30 
-Lethuce November 30 


Monterey 
Lettuce September 28 
Strawberries September 28 


Orange 
Bell peppers November 30 


Riverside (East) 
* Lettuce ‘ December 28 


San Diego 

Celery August 31 

Bell peppers November 30 
~~ Strawberries May 25 

Tomatoes November 30 


San Joaquin 
Celery July 27 
Tomatoes October 12 


Sutter 
Tomatoes August 31 


Ventura 
Tomatoes September 28 


Yolo 

Miscellaneous 

vegetables October 26 
Tomatoes August 31 


Os Mexican Netionsle ere drewn from tho moet dicoace—rnidden mogione 
of a diseaseeridden country. Enteric disorders, in particular, are 
endemic throughout rural Mexico, 


1 Source: California State Department of Employment, unpublished data. 
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d. Mexican Nationals receive no screening whatever for enteric 
conditions. They receive a crude screening for venereal disease and 
tuberculosis, but not even the apologists for the program claim that 
all the men infected with these conditions are detected. Many, of 
course, become infected after they enter the United States, but there 
is nothing whatever in the way of periodic health examinations to 
locate these reservoirs of infection. 


@. Mexican Nationals have only the vaguest notions about the 
transmission ‘of disease, and quite different standards. of personal 
hygiene from those of most Americans. The crudest sorts of contam- 
ination of truck crops by braceros are a matter of BEOVORNAREAS record. 


f. Qn August 23, 1959, a bracero in a 300-man cap ‘in San 
Joaquin County made the following statement on behalf of alls or 
nearly all, the men in his camp. Much the same statement could 
unquestionably be found in hundreds of bracero camps scattered 
throughout California, 

The food we oe here is not godd. You know, they. give 

us just a little warm water that contains a few pieces of meat 

and so many bones and only the bottom of the plates is covered. 

The meat is sometimes green. At. breakfast this morning, all we 

got was some. beans that had become sour. If we do not; eat the 

food, we get weak.’ But if we eat the food,;we get diarrhea. 

All the men in this, camp have had diarrhea. - Just today, I hed 

to go in the field for my "necessities." They do not give us 

any medicine for our condition. 


What is the EO of the ae = Pepartnent of Public Health 
in the area 


The same as it is in every other area; to safeguard the health 
of the people of California. Following are a few sections of the 
Health and Safety Code which indicate the scope of the Health. Depart- 
ment*’s jurisdiction. 


"200. The State Department of Public Health shall examine into 
the causes of communicable disease in man and domestic animals occuring 
or likely to occur in this State. (Italics added.) 
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"205. It shall comménce and maintain all proper and necessary 
_ actions and proceedings for any or all of the following purposes: 


(a) To enforce its rules and regulations. 
(b) To enjoin and abate nuisances dangerous to health. 
(c) To compel the performance of any act specifically 
enjoined upon any person, officer, or board, by any law. of this State 
‘relating tothe Public health. 
(d) To protect and preserve the public health. ‘Tt may 
defend all actions and eee Btw iving ts powers and duties. | 


1 These points are discussed at lc ngth in a monograph currently in 


press, See Henry P. on, Harvest of Loneliness; Berkeley, 
Calif.: University of California, 1958 (mimeographed). 


"206. It may abate public nuisances,’ * * * 


"208. It may adopt and enforce rules and regulations for. ‘the 
~ execution of its duties." 
Even 
/i£ the Health and Safety Code contained nothing more specific 
than this, the State Health Officer would have a clear mandate to 
proceed to abate.the public nuisance which filth in the fields con 
stitutes. 
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es Wg Part. 1, Chapter 1, Section 3700 reads as follows: 


No persons: conducting, having charge of, or control of, any 
hotel, restaurant, saloon, soda fountain, store, theater, public 
hall, public or private school, church, hospital, club, office 
building, park, playground, lavatory or washroom, barber shop, 
railroad train, boat, or any other public place, building, room 
or conveyance, shall provide or expose for common use, or permit 
to be so provided or exposed, or allow to be used in common, 
any CUD, glass, or ph i aoe used for drinking PE oeRs 


Another section of this -same bhaclen, reads: ee 

No eask, water cooler, or other receptacle shall be used 
for storing or supplying drinking water to the public or to 
employees unless it is covered and protected so as to’ prevent 
persons from dipping the water therefrom or contaminating the 
water. .All such containers shall be provided with a faucet or 
other suitable. device for drawing the water. 


Still another section of this Chapter reads: 
Violation of any provision of this'chapter is a misdemeanor 


punishable by a fine not exceeding twenty-five dollars ($25) for 
each offense. 


We do not hesitate to say that, in practice, the provisions of 
this chapter of State law are violated daily by practically every labor 
eontractor in California. ; 


13. How about toilet facilities? Does the Health and Safety Code 


Division 21, Chapter 7, Article 1, deals not only with this, but 
with related subjects. We shall quote the’ relevant sections. 


282877. Every building, room, basement, or cellar occupied or 
used for the production, preparation, manufacture, packing, canning, 
sale, or distribution of food shall have convenient toilet or toilet- 
TOONS y separate and apart from the room or rooms where the process 
of production, preparation, manufacture, packing, canning, selling, 
or distributing is conducted. Se 


28290. Lavatories and washrooms shall be adjacent to toilet. 
rooms:and shall be ‘suppliedrwith soap,-running water, and towels, 
and: shall be ‘maintained in-& clean and sanitary condition. 


28291. Employees and others who handle the material from 
which food is prepared or the finished product shall before 
beginning work and immediately / visiting a toilet 
or lavatory, wash their hands and arms thoroughly ‘in clean water. 
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"28295. No employer shall réquire or pérmit any persor-to work 
in a‘food processing establishment-or vehicle used for the production, 
preparation, manufacture, sale or transportation of food.if;the person 
is infected with any:contagious, infectious, or communicable:disease 
which can be transmitted by the food involved. 


28296. The (State Board of Public Health), its inspectors 
and agents, and all local health officers and inspectors may at 
all times enter any...place occupied or used, or suspected of 
being occupied or uséd,; f6r"the production, preparation, manufac- 
ture, storage, reed or distribution of food, and inspect the _prem= 
1SESeee ‘ rf 


a 28297. If upon inspection _any such building, room, basement, 
samme, COLLATs or_ other place,’ or any vehicle, employer, employee,’ or other 
Res person is found to be in violation or violating any of the’ prom 
Visions of this article, or if the production is being conducted: in 
a manner detrimental to the health.of the employees or to:theno: 
character or quality of the food being.produced, prepared,,manufac- 
tured, packed, stored, kept, sold, distributed, or conveyed,, the 
person: making the. inspection shall at.cnce,make.a written report 
of the violation to the district attorney of the county who shall 
prosecute the violator.... 
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ce) 28298. Every building, room, basement, cellar, or other place 


or thing kept, maintained, or operated in violation of this artic Cy 
- sand all! food produced: prepared, manufactured, packed, stored,.‘kept, 
sold, distributed, or transported in violation of this article is a 
public nuisance dangerous to health. Any such nuisance may be abated 
or enjoined in an action brought for’ that purpose’ by the local or 
state board or may be summarily abated in the mafiner provided by law 
for the summary abatement of public nuisances dangerous to. health. 
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14. Is further legislation needed? 


Relatively minor amendments. to existing legislation might be useful == 
to clarify, for example, the applicability of Sections 28287:= 28298 to 
agricultural establishments *,We are convinced, however, that the State 
Department of Public Health has ample legal mandate to proceed immediately 
to issue whatever rules and regulations it deems appropriate for sanitation 
in fields and orchards. And it has ample legal mandate to‘ enforce those rules 
and regulations with full police powers. 


We are not persuaded either of the necessity cr the desirability of the 
legislative route, Thisyhould mean, for one thing, that no action would be 
taken for nearly two years. It would mean, in the second place, that all 
proposals would become subject to review by,rural legislators whose sensi- 
tivity to the-need for reforms in agricultural practices, is, shall we say, 
not the keenest, 


Tey What about the respective roles of local and state health departments? 


For several reasons, we are inclined to.feel the State Public Health 
Department is the proper repository for jurisdiction over field sanitation 
practices. Among these reasons are the following: 


(a). Planning ‘and administration of this new program area will be highly 
complex. ‘The State, Public Health Department, with its generous resources, 
is much better: equipped-than any local healva departments to cope with 
these complexities. . 


(b). Many’ ‘fields ‘and orchards overlap county“lines. Even more commonly, 
a single grower, or agricultural ccrpcration, cperates a-number of different 
fields in a number of cifferent counties. 


. (ce) The -funds which will be required forthe implementation of field 
sanitation programs will more:likely be forthcoming from the State legis= 
lature than from the Boards of Supervisors in’ those counties where such 
programs are most badly ‘needed. 2 


(a) The health hazards which we have disciissed cut across geographic 
boundaries. The green tomatoes which were picked last week in San Joaquin 
County will be eaten next week .in every county in California. (As a matter 
of fact, the U. S. Public Health Service, Food .and Drug Administration, and 
other Federal agencies should also bé ‘concerned, since a heavy proportion of 

Californiats contaminated commodities is Sola in interstate commerce. ) 
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We are: ‘under ‘no illusions that ‘the furids can -be:found to support a £011 
enforcement program. We'do not necessarily believe that such’a program 


would be desirable even if it were possible. In this, as in many other types 
of public health activities, there is no enforcement so effective as that 


as 


which proceeds from the desire of citizens to live in an attractive, safe, 

and hygienic community. We assume that any program initated by the. State 
Department of Public Health, or other public agencies, will naturally incorpor- 
ate many informational and educational activities. 


At the same time, we are under no illusions as to the milieu.in which 
a field sanitation program’ must operate. If and when public health depart— 
ments decide to address this problem, they will quickly learn what we.of 
the labor movement have been pointing out for many years. California 
growers are afflicted by an unfortunate malady, which may be termed "diff. 
erentness.” Or to give it a more technical name, “assumed differentness." 
Growers proceed on the assumption that social standards long since taken for 
granted in every other industry do not apply to them. They fight: bitterly 
and often irrationally to maintain their assumed right to differentness in 
everything from civil rights to wages for women and minors. They will fight 
bitterly to maintain their differentness in the matter of decent sanitation. 


On July 28, 1959, the manager of one of the largest growers’ associa} 
tions’ in California reported to his membership on the discussions. of thé 
Departments of Employment, Public Health,, and: Industrial Relations concerning 
proposed standards in field sanitation. This gentleman's. entire.discussion 
was devoted to’ ridicule of the standards, and means by, which.,the, standards 
could be evaded. The burden of his remarks was. as follows: 


I*m not telling you what to do, but I will tell you what I 
told my brother. He hit the roof when I told him about; this deal, but 
I told: him how he could make it easy on himself, Send,a,coyple of 
your men out to dig a hole alongside of. your field, put,,.up.a.couple 
of two-by-fours for seats, and throw some canvas around.the thing. 
If you don*t beat them tothe punch that way, they* re; going to come out 
with some really fancy regulations about chemical toilets,,a place 
to wash your hands and God ‘Knows what else. If you can,point,.to. the 
privies you've already installed, you can spike their guns. I*m not 
telling you to evade the regulations, you understand. I'm just suggest= 
ing to you how you can live with them.* * * 


Now another one of théir brainstorms‘is a drinking cup..deal. 
‘They*re probably going to come out with-something that will :require 

you to provide a‘separate cup for every man_in the field, Now, I don’t 
lke it one bit more than you do, but some things you've just..got to go 
through: I understand some growers are already giving each man a.~ 
canteen.~ Paper cups would be acceptable, but they*re too. darn expensive. 
You might be able to turn your barrel on end, and rig up a drinking 
fountain type of arrangement. Then you wouldn’t have to have any: 
drinking containers at all. What I suggest, though, is what I'm doing 
right now. Get a bunch of beer cans and cut the tops off of them. 

Paint numbers on the sides. If you've got a hundred men in your field, 
number the cans from one to a hundred. Then put them alongside your 
water barrel, in a big box. You know what’s going to happen as well 

as Ido. Everybody's going to drink out of the top can in the box. 

But it*1l satisfy the bureaucrats. 1 
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We do not mean to suggest that growers, taken individually, 
are so devoid of normal human sensibilities as this. Much could 
probably be accomplished by approaching them on an individual basis, 
and discussing,man-to-=man,. the need for field sanitation. But 
most California growers are members of growers’ associations. 
Virtually all those who employ Mexican Nationals are:members of 
bracero-users' associations. Under an interpretation by the U. S. 
and Mexican governments, these associations are technically the 
employer. Therefore, it will be necessary for public health agencies 
to deal extensively with persons, such as the gentlemn. quoted above; 
who are not really growers at all, but labor brokers. We are. persuaded 
that for the purposes of these dealings, it will be necessary for public 
health agencies to be fully prepared for enforcement as distinguished 
from education -- enforcement up to and including legal proceedings. 


We have no, objections to the:velvet glove, We ourselves find 
velvet attractive, end prefer it to coarser materials. But there are 
times when a mailed fist must rest within the velvet glove. We are 
' forced by all the evidence to conclude that this is one of .those times. 
Our premise is that decent standards of ;field sanitation in California 
are an urgent necessity. We will not.be satisfied with the knowledge 
that our children may be able to sit down to uncontaminated salads. We 
ourselves want clean salads, and we want them to start coming to our 
tables not later than next spring. 


We do not pretend to competence on the technical questions of 
what types of chemicals are most. suitable in portable toilets,’ and the 
like.. These we leave to the sanitary engineers. We do,) however, ‘have 
some competence on the questions of where farm workers are, -how' long 
they are there, what they do, what kinds of people they are, and the 
like. We shall be pleased to work with public health departmentsiand 
other agencies, in any way they feel we may be useful, as they forge 
their plans for cleaning up America’s fruit and salad bowls. 


* * K K RK OK 


_,We wish to.point out, in conclusion, a very significant argument 
for’ improved standards in field,sanitation, over and beyond those ‘which 
were’ mentioned. earlier, in this.statement. California has heard a-great 
deal, in the past few.weeks, about the “agricultural labor problemi" 
California will be hearing a great,.deal about the same"problem" inthe 
future. This “problem” is usually couched in terms of a so#called 
“labor shortage" ~~ a “shortage” of American agricultural workers. 

On the basis of this so-called shortage, more than 150,000 Mexican : 
contract laborers.are annually shipped into California, wreaking 
untold havoe upon the society and economy of two nations. . We cannot: 


dwe]1 here upon the consequences of brdcerismo.’’ We Wish, however, to a 
* eut through the my thology which ‘surrounds the “farm labor shortage. 


Within the past week, the Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee 
has carried out a piece of research which resolves a-tiifiber of préviously 
controverted questions. We sought t6 learn why nearly ‘95% of the tomato 
crop in San Joaquin County is picked by Mexican Natiorats “each year. 

We asked informants in a sample of households, “What do-you°think a 
person might object to about picking tomatoes?” Interviews were conduc 
ted in sections of Stockton where it was believed informed answers would 
be obtained: i.e., neighborhoods with a high concentration of farm 
workers or former farm workers. Results were as follows: 


TABLE 2 


Bi er ae Percent 


TOTAL 1+ 100.0 


91.4 
45,1 


WAZObciccccoscencessecteesses 


INSECULLtY caccsccessecccscece 


12.9 
8.6 
54 
4.3 
8.6 


StOOPINGecccccccccccvccsesccce 
Heavy Workecccscccccccccccces 
WEAUNEY seers as wou ene OCS eS se Cue 


HOULS suisicls sce eiulelewi cates sisiee.06 


SANLGAUCTON «oa vesicles oa bles 6 ee eb 36.6 


WENO cease cee we els eusiae ee sees 


1. Replies total more than 100%, as many informants mentioned 
more than one factor. 


2. Ege, “transportation, “work is dirty,"-etes-—-- 


~ For the purposes of the present discussion, the important, point. . 
‘tobe noted is that more than one-third of our informants. mentioned 
toilet facilities, drinking water, and the like, as being a deterrent 
bto persons who might otherwise consider ,picking tomatoes. Nearly three 
timés as many informants mentioned this factor.as mentioned “stooping” = 
whith provides .an intriguing contrast with growers’ claims that’’ 
"Americans won?t do.stoop labor.“ 


In summary, then, it.may he said that the brutish sanitary arrange} 
ments in California's fields and orchards not only pose a health threat, 


> but dréve American citizens out of agricultural employment, creating 
immense social problems in this country, and in the countries from which 
growers draw contract laborers to meet the artifical “farm labor shortage." 


The Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee, AFL~ CIO, and the 
California. Labor. Federation, AFL-CIO, therefore recommend the launching 
of a statewide field sanitation program, with teeth, as.soon as possible, 
because (1) it is the humane andhonorable thing to do3(2) it is explicitly 
required: by. several State,.laws already on the statute books, and implicitly 
required by several othes; (3). it will remove a. serious threat to the 
physical well-being of the society-at-large; (4) it will help introduce 
order into the largest, the most important, the most chaotic, and the 
most depressed labor market in the nation. 
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ge en ent ' cet Liat od 
fe pie may be edifying to quote from the same ‘growers" representative 
concerning the basis for the current interest in field sanitation. 
"The bureaticrats have gotten alt ‘hot and bothered bécdtise’ the Packing- 
house Workers Union sold them a'biill ‘ofgodds. “The Packinghowse: Workers 
got their paid employees to put on ‘their ‘old clothes and go ‘ovit in ‘the 
tettuce and célery fields around Salinas and urinate’on' the lettuce: and 
celery. They took all these pictures of them doing it,’ andthen they 
called a meeting over in Berkeley and showed the pictures. They claimed 
that California was shipping contaminatéd" food around the country, “and 
demanded the public health people do something about it. _ The bureau- 
crats apparently have nothing else to do nowadays ." atilhss 
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